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ABSTRACT . 

This research explored «thre^ neglected facets of the 
relationship between athletics and achieveacnt : . (1 ) sex (^dif ferences^ 
(2) the broader ^range of extracurricular activities, and\ (3) the ^age 
range of adolescents. The saiple consisted of 3000 .aalesiand females 
in grades 7 tlirough 12« For both 'sexes, acadeiaic achicvclicnt v^s 
•posit iveiy related to participation in each of the extracorricuijar 
activity areas. Substantial differences vere found in the 
relati6nships for students of beloKj-* and above- average schclastic 
aptitudeX.Social clais status. had little effect on 'the relatipnsbip 
of extracurricular participation to grades or educational 
. expectationsVxAnalysis^by age groups did net indicate any , 
deveiopiiental t^rends in these associations. Students* perceptions of 
pare)ital eda^:ati^nal expectations were aore associated 'tilth ' 
extracurricu^^ar par^ticipaticn than the, students • own educational 
expectations. Hany o^\the consequences of parti cap at icf appeared to 
be sliriar for both sales an^ feaales. (Author) * ^ 
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le objective- of this research Is to ^extend the findings and models 
focusitig on the association of athletics and achievement for males '*into 
three rieklected facets: (1) sex differences, 'since previous samples* have 
generally Vot included females, (2) the broader ^ange of extracurricular 
activities, and (3) "the age range of adolescence to study developmental ^ 
trends. The present sample therefore included a sample of males and f^m^les 
from the 7th through I2th grad^g who responded to queatloms about* paj^ici- 
pation in severaj^ areas of extracurricular "activities in addition /to infor- 
mation on achievement and family background. 

Interest in the effects of extracurricular activities haaf^ focused on 

> " - / * 

participation as a socializing experience. This informal ajgrhievement system 
•associated \yith schools is said to stimulate t^e^ competltlvc^-ffpTrlt and ^pt' 
as a "catalyst for success* goals (Spady/ 197^, p .385) ; Rehbetg (1968) 
theorizes five possible consequences of extracurricular activities: (1) 
the studfent associates- with achievement-oriented peers , (2) attitudes 
such as persj.stence ai\di the value pf* hard work learned in sports transfer 
to the academic domain, \ (3) the student has a higher seTf^s teem which 




results in a better self-concept, (4) ^^e generalization of pressure ^o 
achieve, -and (5^ athletes are given more counseling because of Iheir ^ 
Jiigher visibility. Recognition of ^11 types of 'Accomplishments shoc(T3 ' 
contribute to one's feeling of success/. Spady (1970) considers extra- 
\cuirri'cular activities as another dimension of interpersonal competition 
in the school setting. This lead^s/ to the perspective that the rewar/i 
system of our educational settin|^s Is not monolithic. ♦ ♦ . 
^ „ Research has sho\^ a positive relationship between participation 

ift~"^gr61ft¥"^am^ or eliucationai expl^ctations of 

males (Schafer and Rehberg//197p/ Spady , 1971; Spreitzer and Pugh, 1973). 
Spreitzer and Pugh also fxSutid t^^at this association of athletics and 

educational goals holds /fori bcj/s even after controlling for such variables 

*■ ' / I / ^ * ' 

T'^^Z — ' / 1/ ^^ ^ ' ; 

*ColleCtion of . data, for thl/s research was supported by a grant £royn the 
National Institute 6f Mer^al Hea^lt^i (MH-23542) to Bernard C. Rosen-, principal 
^investigaltor , Corn^ell Uryiyersityy . * * 
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as scholastic aptitude, grades, social class and parental encouragement. 
Non-athletic a^ctlv^l-tles have been shown to be 'dlstj-hct from athletics 
In terms of par tlclp-atlon by youth (Hanks and EcklancJ, , 1976) • But 4 
comparisons of )these actlt^ities have i^esulted^^ln contradictory findings 
(Spady, 1971'; Hanks and- Eckland, 1976). 

Few 'studies have been carried out examining the above relationships In 
samples of females, or males and females (Hanks an4 Eckland, 1976; 
Snyder and Spr^ltzer,^ 1977). Research has shown .that It would not be . ^ 
wise to generalize , to -females, from the findings on the 'achievement of 
males, • Sex dl^^erences have been fouod in the achievement patterns 6^ 
male and female yoVith, especially with regard to developmental trends 
(Shaw and McCuen, 196G; Maccoby, 1966; Stein and Bailey, 1973). In order 
to adequately comparne the association ^of extracurricular partlclpa^tlqn 
and achievement for male's and females, one sample should Include both 
sexes rather than attempting to compkrp results of different studies,^ 

" METHOD 

A questionnaire >;as administered to 3000 males and females* Iti three^ 

school districts in the southern t;ier of New York State, Th'i&- represented 

aboyt one- third of the students in the 7th through 12th grades. In order 

to achieve a re^iresentative sample of students in the ^^aJious 'tracks, a 

stratified sample of the English classes was use^* Students responded 

while in their "classes. Although no student \»ias fdt'ced to participate in 

the study, neither was participation posed as a voluntary activity,. Addi- 

tional information was collected from printouts of previously! administered 

aptitude tests, ' • ^ ^ . ^- ' ' ^ 

Three dimensions of extracurricular" activities were measured: (1) 

•* 

0 t. • 

extent of participation,^ (2) intensity or quality of participation, -and 
^TSy^l? -assessment of participation,' To tap the quality of (jommittment, 
we asked ^students how often they had won awards, performed cqr'been^tn 
officer. For self-assessment, students:wfere • askqd on the qiafestio^naire 
how good they were at each type of actiyity, Extracurricular activities 
are defined here as performing arts, clubs, eommunity activit^ies atid • 
athletics. The social class rating was detefrafned by Using Hollingsl^ead 's 



, (1957) classifi^atory system bajsed on father^ s occupatioa,.. 

V ^ . RESULTS 

The first objective was to investigate, the possibility of sex differ- 
ences^ In the extent and quality of j5*articipation in extracurricular 
activities in the past year for the students. From Table 1, it, can be 
seen that students, on the average, generaU.y take -part in between one 
and two activities in each area during a single year. * Not surprisingly, 
,boys are significantly more active in a^id receive more awards 'in the , \ 
area Qf athletics. On the othef hand, girls participate more thap boys 
in the performing arts, clubs and community activities along with a 
higher quality of participation in each of 'these areas. 



Tatle 1 

Extent anxj^ Quality of 'Extracurricular 
Participation by Sex^ 





1 

Mean 


remales 

Standard • 
Devia-tipn 


Males 
Mean 


' 1 
Standard / 
D^viatioh 


t* 




Extent of Partici- 
pation 














Athletics 


2.1 


1.01 ^ , 




.97 


5.8 . 




Performing 


iVs 


. .96 


• 1.5 


.84 


9.1 




^lubs 


1.6 


- .08 


• 1-3 . 


.62 - 


8.9' 




Community 


l.B 


.90 


i.'s- • 


.,75 


10.0 




Quality of Partici- 
pation ^ 






\ 








Athletic Awards 


1".4 


.76 • 


1.7 


' .87 ■ 


8.9 




PjBrfonnances 


1:9 


1.01- / 


1.5 


.87 ■ 


10.4 


( — 


Club Officer 


1.5 


.69 \ 




.61 


• S.9 





*A11 *t values are significant at p < .001 



in 



Table 2 



rrelatiod of Participatioa' in 
Extracurricular Activities f ' 
(Females above diagonal; males be}.ovr)* 



At^^iretics U 
Pecf ormihg . * 
ciubs ^ 
Cotanunity 



Athletics 



.15 
.20 



^:-.i8 



Performing . 
.23 



\ :31 



Clubs Community 

V 



..31. 
.24 

.32 



.27 
-.38 
*28 



-*A11 correlations are significant lat p<,001 • ' / c- 

■ ■ \ ■ ' ■ ■■■/,;. ■ ^ , 

The ^orrelations of activiti^4 shown in Table 2 demonstrate the common-- 
aiity and/or distinctiveness of participation among boys 'atid girls. While 
all the cort\elations ,are statis^icalljw significant, x\p two of thei, activity 
rates share ratore than 17 pj^rcent^of tn|e variance, the relationship of 
participation athletics is always swonger for the females than for 
the males. Thak is", there/ appears to bAa^ex difference suph that females 
who part»icipate l^i sports are mar& likely\to be active in; other areas, 

while this is lessXso for the male sample. \ The weakest association for 

\ \ ^ 

both ^exes is that d{ ^hfe relationship between athletics and performing; 



the strongest betweenXper forming and communiVy activities. 

A primary cohceirnVf 'the research in thia area^f extracurricular 
activities is the influeiice of participation on school achievement. Grades 
In school are used here ak a measure of school perf ormarrce . As shown in 

Tat)le 3, grades are significantly related to eacSi of the types of pattici-. 

» ' • ' \ * ' ' \ ^ - 

pation. The range of. the a^sspciations is similar for both sexes. There 



seems to ^|tr^ slight s'ex diffeVence in the associations .with grades and 
performin^or club activities, yor both sexes, ^pjfrticipation is associated 
with better grades in ^school . TheVe does, not appear to be any support for 
.the -idea that involvement in such activities as spprts would, result in lower 
school performance'^ *in general. HoWever, the corrfelations ' are low enough 
to support the idea that^ these activities provide different settings within 
the .school structure for. success. ' 



Table 3 

Extent and Quality of Participation 
Correlated with 'Grades* ' ' 



Females 



Males 



Extent of Participation 


0^ 




Athletics ' . 


.'l3 


.15^ 

1 . 


Performing 


,•22 




Clubs \ 


.18 . 


.23 


^ - Community 


..13 


.13 * 


Quality of Participation 






Athletic Awards v- 


.12 




JPerf ormanc^es 


..23 . \ 




" Club Officer- ^ 


\ .11 


^ .12 . 






t : 


*A11 correlations significant 


at^p<;\)01 • 






















t 


It - ' 


f . ' ^ ^ 
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As a second measure of academic, per formance- arid committment ^^ '^h^ 
school's reward structure, students were asked'how far> they -ejfpeCted to 
go in their formal schooling. In additi^, they respon4ed t;0 a. question . 
'on how far they thought their parents expected them to go l^their educ-; 
ation. The correlations of educatirni^J^^expeCfeations and extracurricular 
participation are shown in Table-4. ^It is striking /that' the association ' 
,of the students' perceptions of parental expectations a^^ stronger^than 
the relationship of activity participation with their own educational 
expectatiins. The'larges^sex difference i'S in the correlattop^^of ; 
athletic participation* with parental encouragement fonschOQling. This 
■relationship between sports and messages from parei:its for greater education 
is stronger for the male sample. , , ' - 



Table 4 ^ ' * ' . 

^ * * * * 

Correlation^, of 'Participation wi^h 

Educational Expectations * / * 














. Own 
Expectations 


Father's 
Expectations \^ 


Mother 's ' . 
Expectations \ 


AtbWtics . ' • ' 


..06* 


,13**** 


• ^ • • 

1 ^ .11*****^ ^ 


Performing 


^ .10**** 


,22**** 


, 18**** 


Clubs " ; 

ConDniinity ^ 

i 

' . 


• ,09**** 
.06'* > 

> 


• 23**** 
19**** '* * 


,23**** - " ' 
. 16**** 

• 






^ MALES 






Own^ 
Expectations 


Father's 
. Expectations- 


' iMother 's 
' Expect a'tfops 


- ^ ■ ■ 

Athletics 


,07*** 


,20**** 


* — ■ 

/ 

^2.2**** 


Performing - 


'sQ4* 


. 13**** 


/i;j***Vir. 


Clubs. ' ' 


.08*** 


' . ' .22**** 


• 

.27**** * 


Coifinfunity Z 


f .08*** 


, 16**** 


, 14**** 


*p.< .05 - 
**p < .01 ^ 

***p <\oo^^ , : 
****p < .oot : 









^ We speculated that social class or scholastic apt^ltude of, students might 
accoujjt for part of 'the assoc^iation between extracurricular activities and 
academic performariceT Press,ures for school achievement that vary with the 
social clasjfi of students might aXso exert influence on outside activities. 
From . Table 5, wV'conclude that the relationship , of schbol^ performance and 
extracurHcular participation *i5< g^i:Lerally Independent of aptitude or social 
class. ^One ^^a^here! schplastic^ptitude 'app^^ars . to account for* a portion 
of the relationship' is between 'grades and performing* or club activities, 
and this is true for bofh sexes. _ mms inter.es ting to ttote.^thagt for females, 
social class and apfitude .account for most of tK^ relatibnshdp between ^club 

T - ' /. , ' r . . * , 

activity, and paredtal educational expectatibrife . / * ^ 



Table 5 

Correlation of Participatipn, Grades and 

Educational Expectations Controlling fop 

*Aptitude^and S6cial Class* , . 



V 





• 


, . FQIALES 

— , -3- 


( 


'J'- • . 


V 

/ 


Athletics 


Performing 


• CJ-ubs 


~r — - — r 

Community 


Graders *' - 




.23' • 


t 

. 20 


15 


Aptitude Controlled ^ 


. 13 


.15 


.14 ■ 


.13 , 


Social Class ControH^ . 


.11 


' .19 


.18 .. 


• .14 


BotK Controlled for 


'■ .12 


.13 


.^..14 


.<12 


Own' Educational Kvnpr»^a^ innQ 


• \J\J ' 


12 


08 


Til 


Ad t i tude Con trol 1 e'd/ * 


OS 


08 




10 


Social ,Class .Controlled 


.05 ] 


.10 


.06 


. -.11- 


Both Controlled for. 


.05 / 


.07 


'.04 


.10 

• *^ 




1 ^ 


?1 






Aptitude^ Controlled 


.13 


.14" 


.18' 


■ .^19 


Social Class Controlled 


. 11 


. 17 


.21 


.20 


Bot.h Controlled for 

«• ' ♦ 


• .12 


. 12 

1 -« 


.04 


.10* ■ 


« • - • 




MALESw 
-S- 


• 










^ — 




- - , - t 


Asiatics 


Perf orming^ 


Clubs 


CoEimunity 


v7 !■ CO ' 


1 o 


1ft 


J 




iip.uiLuae* t»oncroiiea 




1 /• 


■ .10 




Social Class' Controlled 


.17 


18 


.23 


'.12 • 


Bo^h Controlled for 


.14- , 


.14 


.16 


;X .08 


Own Educational Expectations 


.10 


.08. 


.13 


i .11- 


Aptitude Controlled 


.08 


. 05 - 


.08 ' 


.09 ■ 


Social Class. Controlled 


.07 • 


.0^ . 


• .'12 


■ .11 


Both Controlled for 


-.08 


.05 ' 


■ .08 • 


.09 


Parents* Educational Expect. 


.22 • 


.19 


.27 


• • .16 ^ 


' Aptitude Controlled 




.15 


.20 


.11 . 


Social Clasrs Controlled • 


,22 


. 18 


.26 


.15-" 


'Both Controlled for' 


.19 


^ .15 


.p 


.11 













*Correlations may vary slightly from previous tables because; of listwise 
dfel^tion ofmiasing data. „ • * 



. While the effects .of controlling. f^r aptitude 'were minimal,^ the 
relationship of extracurricular activities with achievement measures- 
was investigated to see ilF differences 'existed between sttidents of 
above and below average ability.- The mean ^Of the , scholiast ic aptitude 
. t6st scores for this piartioul^r sample was used to. divide the students ^ 
into the two groups^ It is^ evident from Table 6 that the association 
between activities f^d achievement- orientation* (school 'grades' and educ- 
.ational expectations) is mu^* sbforiger , in general; for the low ability 
females than for the high abifity oties.^^ This trend is not a9 apparent- 
for the male sample. ■ , 



" ^ Table 6 

Relationship of . Achievemetit Meastires and 
Extracurricular Par ticipati<)n by Ability* 



Below Mean Aptitud 



FEMALES 



Above Mean Aptitude 





Athl. 


Perf . 


Clubs 


^Commun. 


Athl. 


Perf. 


9 - 

Cl^bs 


'Cottonun . i 


% 

Grades 


. . 13 




/.1^9 


.17 


.08 


!l8-'" 


.12 


.03 


Own Educational 
Expectations 


• .10' 


,.18 


.10 


^ .16 ^ 


'.00 


,05 


.01 


.01 ' 


Father's Educ. 
Expectations 


|.1A 


-.17 


.23 


.20 . 


^.03 


.12 ■ 


,..14 


.69 •* 


Mother's Educ-* 
Expectatiorffe 


.16 


.16 


.21 


■ .22 


.04 


• .10 


.16 ' 


.08 










"T ~ 

^' mXles 




*. f 







Below Mean AptitWfe 



,^ Above Meafi Aptitude^ / \\ 



Gfacles'. 



Athl. Per^* Clubs' Commun 



Own* Educational 

.15 



Expectations 

Father's Educ. 
Exp.ec tat ions . 

Mother ).s E^uc. , / 
Expeqta^tions 



11 ^ .16 
.04 

24' / ,i:i 

.17 



.08 
.'12 

.-20 



.08 
.09 
.16 
.'lA 



Perf. clubs ConnUMn. 

.17 ;i8 -.22 .12' 

'.03' .1*2- .12, .11 " 

.07 •', Vl,6 • .22 .10 

-.07 .14- -.24 .-08 



*Ali correlations above .14 are significant at.p< .001. 



n 



.9 



Table 7 



Correlation of-\rades ' wit.h Extracurriculai?^^^ 
Participation bjT Ag*e and Sex 



FE^^ALES 



7th and 8th 
grades J 



9th ^d 10th 
grades 




11th and '12th 
grades * 



Athletics 
Performing 
Cliibs 
Community 



.13*** ^ 
, 18**** 

. 1 3*** 
,14**** 



T 



^thletics 

Performing 

Clubs 

Community • 



7^h and 8th 
grades 



21***^ 
15**** ' 
12*** I 



.03 , 
,;^5**** 

/^(J**** 
^ , 13*** 



•V 



MA]LES_ 



9th and 10th 
grades 



: 11th and 12th 
a grades* . 



15**** 
, 23**** 
/1 7**** 
. 14*** 



.,10** 
. 14**** 

. 26**** 
.11** ' 



^ 15**** 

;1 7**** 

29**** 
, 15*-*** 



*p < .05 
**p < ^01 
***1) <• .0/)5 

****p <.yooi I 



As adolescents learn to cope -with pressures and are socialized into 

the peers- culture and adult norms, we might? anticip^tia that developmental ' 

trends would occur. with tegard to^e^^tracurricular participation and 

achievement. .The correlations from Table '7 that are broken down into 

three age grpups make it diffici*lt to generalize to all areas with respect 
f * * 

^_Bg_A^ I^- interestitifi to note the lack of an association 



between athletics and* grades for the oldest group of girls. We are still 
I considering ,the possibility that achievement-oriented studentgr will engage 
In more activities a*6 they age. On the o.t;her hand, less successful students 
talght turn to activities in terms Qf an alternate reward system*. 



> ♦ < 
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Table 8 

Self-assessment of School Achievement 
^ and Extracurricular Par^cipation 
Self-assessment^ ' 



Athletics 
Performing 



Organizations 



.08* 



^FEMALES- 



7th and 8th 9th and^lOth ^ llth and 12th- 
grades ' / grades ^ ^ ' grades 



-.08* 



,31**** . /ll** > 

«, 17**Jt* ^ , 16**** ' 



.06 • 
, 16**** 
. 16**** 



Athletics 
^erf-orming 
Organizations 



7th and 8th 
grades ' 



. 14**** 
,23**** 
' , 18**** 



MALES 



9th and: 10th 
grades 



.13*^* 
, 19**** 

. 20****^ 



11th and 12th 
graded 



.14**^** 
.25**** 
,29'**** 



*p < \d5 ^ 
**p < ,01 

***p < !^oy 

,****p ^ .001 



1- 



One argume 
is that sufch'pa; 



«^ flavor of participation in extracutricuTar activities " 
ipation result'fe-*in ^ higher seif-esteem^^fhid|> generalizes 



to the academic sphere'. The correlations of 4%lf-assessment of school 
achievement and asjsessmept iri* the kreas^f athletics, pd;: forming and 
Organizations are sTaown in-^Table S^broKi 
^Self-esteem in one area does appear to related t 



sex and 'age .groups. 



assessment in 



the other areas^. That is, the higher one thfqks of their fechool performance, 



EltiTilgK 



er one rates oneself in extracurricular are^S. 



ho^d be . noted : 



however-, that self-esteem in athletips Is least* related to 



assessment. 



A. 




mic self-^ 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The' major findings are: * ■ * ' 

1. As ^eicpected , males are more active in sports, but girls participate ^' 
more in performing activities*, clubs and community grx)ups. This 
/ gex difference was. similar in the quality of participation, 
2 . Participation in one activity is significa^ntly" related to being 

active in other areas. This is true for both sexes^ 4 

3, There was a significant' positive celationship^between academic ^ 
; ^ achievement and ,all types of extracurricular activities for both 

^ jt seies. This association also held for quality of par ticipati^on, 
t While the strength of these associations was similar for males and ' « 
females in the area of athletics, sex differences in the relationships 
appeared for performing activities and after-school clubs, 

4, Little sex difference was found in the association of participation and 
the students' educational expecta'tions, ^ A strikj.hg finding was found 

in that perceived parental e*>tpec tat ions were more highly associated with 
participation than the .student's own expectations, 

5. Social class status- of the student and scholastic aptlcude had surprisingly 
little ef-^ct on the relationship of extracurricular participation with 
grades and educational expectations. Controlling for scholastic aptitude 
did reduce the associations of participation in performing and xlubs with 
grades and perceived parental expectations -for schooling. 

6. Substantial differences were found- in the -relationships between students 
of above, and below average* scholastic aptitude. **Many relationships'^ 
previously found for the entire sample did not hold ^for the high ability 



group* ^ ^ 

' 7, Analysis by age groups have not yielded findings that would as yet 

support developmental trends, 

. 8. Self-assessment, of participation in each activity is; in- general, signif i- 

. ^ cantly related to self-esteem "in one 's/ academic work. But the alssociation 

is smallest when athletic self-esteem is involved, esjyecially iox females. 
• J /'-^ • ' . • * ' ' . 

We now have a clearer idea of the patterns of participation in extra- 
curricular activities, the ^x^ent and quality of such involvement and the 



1 



association with achieveme^^t' for male? and females during adolescence. 
In particular, we ha\rf pointed out where males and females differ in these 
relationships, a^though^he consequences i of participation appear to be 
similar for both sexes. The analysi^s oi these var iables'^cquires particular 

ilficance ^sropportunities for the at-hletic participation of females'* 
are expanded ^ind sex^roles become ^more diffuse. Increased knowledge of 
the social and psychological correlates of participation and achievement 
may enlighten school officials -as to actions that can be taken concerning 
the informal achievement settings of schools* With the increasing parti- 
cipation of girls in extracurricular athletics, further surveys need to be 
carried out to investigate the effects of these activities on* achievement 
and developjjoent. ' 
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